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The World at Play 


Works for Recreation in 
Russia—Graham Romeyn 
Taylor, former Secretary of the 
Chicago Playground Associa- 
tion, and one of the leaders in 
the national recreation move- 
ment, has just returned to Rus- 
sia, planning to do all he can to 
stimulate the play movement in 
Russia. He has asked that a 
special exhibit be prepared to 
aid the Russian people in their 
community and recreation de- 
velopments. It is hoped that 
the public schools of Russia 
may become centers of com- 
munity organization for democ- 
racy. 

Play in the National Parks. 
—Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Goethe, 
passing through Canada, write 
of a well developed national 
recreation center in connection 


with the government’s Rocky 


Mountain National Park. Mr. 
and Mrs. Goethe came as they 
left the forest trail rather sud- 
denly upon a group of Canadian 
children at play in the park. 
Letters are continually receiv- 
ed from friends of the Associa- 
tion telling how the play idea is 
taking possession of the national 


and State, as well as local gov- 
ernment agencies. Mr. Goethe 
found a central recreational cen- 
ter with a big fire place all 
around the main hall and with a 
kitchen area for picnic parties, 
many of which come from Cal- 
gary and other points. More 
and more, the national govern- 
ments are working in terms of 
the happiness of their people. 

Gift Playground in New- 
burgh, N. Y.—Mrs. Frederic 
Delano Hitch presented a recre- 
ation park to the citizens of 
Newburgh, as “a community 
center dedicated for the recrea- 
tion of every man, woman and 
child in Newburgh regardless 
of race, color or creed.” Ap- 
propriate dedication exercises 
were held at which the Mayor 
accepted the park for the people 
and a flag was run up on the 
new flag pole presented by the 
manager of the Newburgh ship 
yards. 

Mrs. Hitch has been an active 
supporter of the field workers 
of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America in 
their efforts in Newburgh. 

His War Garden.—‘Mon- 


THE WORLD AT PLAY 


day—Worked in the garden all 
day, raking, hoeing, spading. 

“Tuesday—Worked in the gar- 
den two hours after luncheon. 

“Wednesday—Worked in the 
garden fifteen minutes then went 
to a ball game. 

“Thursday—Went out after 
dinner and walked around the 
garden. 

“Friday—Looked out of the 
kitchen window to see if the 
garden was still there. 

“Saturday—Forgot all about 

And we might add Sunday— 
took one more look at it, saw 
how dried up and brown it was, 
how the bugs had eaten every- 
thing; and even the few toma- 
toes that had set were “meas- 
ley, dried up specimens,” and 
decided it wasn’t worth while. 
If Monday’s example had been 
followed through the week, Sun- 
day’s reflections would have 
been entirely different—Extract 
from Forest Hills (N. Y.) Bul- 
letin. 

Children’s Dramatics—The 
children of the Forest Hills, N. 
Y., Playground gave two per- 
formances of The Spirit of Au- 
tumn, a little play telling the 
story of a country boy who grew 
tired of digging and hoeing, and 
so decided to go to the city. But, 
the spirit of Autumn with her 
children, Potato, Apple, Corn, 
Berry, Wheat, Grass and Pump- 
kin come to visit him. They 
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tell him their ideas of the city 
and thus make him soon change 
his mind and decide to stay in 
the country. 

The proceeds from the play 
and lemonade table amounted to 
$14.22. This was turned into 
the Playground Fund to buy a 
basketball and football. 

“The Torchbearers.”—The 
patriotic pageant written by 
Miss Lotta A. Clark, of Boston, 
has been successfully produced 
in a number of war camp com- 
munities. In Houston, Texas, 
soldiers were admitted free and 
the general verdict was “the 
finest thing of the kind ever 
given in Houston.” The Min- 
neapolis performance by the 
Civic Players for the benefit 
of the Jewish War Relief Asso- 
ciation and the Women’s Council 
of National Defense enlisted 
over a thousand participants and 
netted $12,000 for the benefi- 
ciaries. Moving pictures of the 
pageant are being sent through 
the West. 

All England “Blighty” for 
American Lads.—A widespread 
impulse of hospitality has thrown 
English homes open to Ameri- 
cans on leave or convalescent. 
Information bureaus arrange for 
invitations to be conveyed to 
the visitors. Many English peo- 
ple whose sons have fallen fill 
the vacant chairs with Ameri- 
can guests. Clubs and organi- 
zations of all sorts vie with each 
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other in providing athletics and 
other entertainment for the lads 
from across the seas. 

Wanted—S ong s.—Admiral 
Rogers has suggested to Mr. 
Jackson of the Navy Depart- 
ment Commission on Training 
Camp Activities that songs be 
written for the navy inculcating 
the national objectives in the 
different lines of the navy’s ef- 
fort in the Great War. The ob- 
jectives Admiral Rogers sets 
forth as: 

Transport of American troops 
and munitions 

Transport of allied supplies 
(food, etc.) 

Deprivation of enemy of nec- 
essary supplies 

Freedom of the seas and 
sailors’ rights 

The methods by which these 
objectives are to be attained are: 

Defeat in battle of German 
high seas fleet 

Blockade of German coasts 

Destruction of U-boats 

Admiral Rogers feels that if 
these ideas could be put into 
catch words and music, it would 
be a great advantage for naval 
education and morale. 

Boxing Required. — Boxing 


has become so important a 
feature of the life of one 
camp that the Colonel has is- 
sued orders that every officer 
in his command must take the 
boxing course. 

Officers as Song Leaders.— 
Commanding officers at many of 
the camps have issued orders 
making periods of instruction in 
singing as compulsory as mili- 
tary drill. They are even modi- 
fying drill schedules for this 
purpose. As the following or- 
der indicates, officers are being 
detailed as song leaders: 

“1. The Commanding General 
directs that each Infantry and 
Artillery Regiment in this camp 
detail an officer to act as ‘Regi- 
mental song officer,’ also, that 
one officer be detailed in each 
company who will act as the 
company song officer. 

“2. All regimental and song 
officers as detailed under the 
provisions of this order will re- 
port to —, Army Song Leader, 
at Y. M. C. A. building 605, in 
the 10th Inf. area, at 11:00 
a.m., Monday, the 16th inst. 

“By command of Brigadier 
General—.” 


e The Future of W. C. C. S. 


R. S. Hubbard, War Camp Community Service representative 
at Rochester, New York, writes of the meaning of the work: 
“Sometimes when we are inclined to feel that the part we are 
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THE MUSE TO HIS AID 


playing in this great fight for a great principle is not the biggest 
thing we can do, I wonder if we all realize the permanency and 
far-reaching effect of the community work we are engaged in. 
Most of our men in service will return after the war, to take their 
places in community life, fired by higher ideals and trained to fight 
for principles they had given little thought to before. It is a source 
of inspiration to know that just as we are now putting behind our 
men an organization that is increasing their morale, so then after 
other war activities have ceased, we shall continue to put behind 
them an organization already prepared to back them in their fight 
for a more virile, civic conscience.” 


The Muse to His Aid 


A woman who has been helping in one of the War Camp Com- 
munity Service clubs received the following poem from one of the 
soldiers who is serving in the Aviation section of the army: 


When I am feeling lonesome, 
And the world just looks all blue, 
Right then I hie myself away, 


Making straight a path towards you. 
Only one step through the doorway, 
Then your smiling face I see, 

Having its wealth of sunshine, 

Ever ready to greet lone me. 

Really! I thank God for the blessing, 


Of sending you to us boys, 


May he always be most gracious, 

In filling your life with joys. 

Need I add more lines to convince you, 
Every word is sincere and true, 


And written for just this reason 
My Mother is like you too. 
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Adult Recreation as a Social Problem* 


Epwarp AtsworTH Ross, University of Wisconsin 


The increasing poverty of modern empioyments in elements 
which stimulate the instincts accounts for the amazing growth in 
our time of the passion of recreation. What the “stale” worker 
covets is not rest; else why not lounge away his holiday on his 
back porch? Nor is change of activity all he craves; else why does 
not the hotel clerk spend his vacation as stevedore, the physician 
as teamster or piano-mover? If it is relaxation he is after, why 
does not the tired brain-worker spend his summer holidays in 
gymnasium, bowling alley, and shooting gallery? No, what ails the 
slave of desk and clock, of client and customer, is what ails the 
horse pawing in his stall, the wolf restlessly pacing his cage. He 
needs experience that will feed his famishing imstincts. Hence 
the great recipe for recreation is “back to nature”—raw nature, 
so rich in simple and racially familiar things! In a wilderness 
trip the novice thinks it is the big outstanding features that do him 
good—canoe paddling, swimming, fishing, or shooting rapids. The 
fact is, most of his benefit comes from a lot of little things which 
he scarcely notices, but which register in his subconscious mind. 
Such are green-clad hills, tossing seas of verdure, the sparkle of 
sunlight on stirring leaves and rippling water, the mirror magic 
cf sull lakes, the soughing in pine tops, the shadow dance of sun 
falling through foliage, the challenge of precipitous trails, the sense 
of little peering furry creatures all about one. Thick woods, dark- 
ness, and queer night noises stir the wild self in us just enough to 
afford a delicious tingle. The fact that after a night passed close 
to lapping waves or a waterfall one wakes fresher than after a still 
night may mean that the subconscious self was recognizing grate- 
ful sounds. Anyhow, from sleep in a hotel near to train sheds 
or to a busy traffic corner one wakes weary. 

The priceless gift a summer camp offers to city 


Stimulating 
Deep-Seated boys is not fresh air and exercise so much as 
Instincts the stimulating of deep-seated instincts, which 


find no outlet in the regular round of home, school, and street. 
It is full of challenge to the prying, roving, hunting, collecting, 


* Courtesy of Social Hygiene and University of Chicago Press. 
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contriving, and vying tendencies. The woods appeal to youth as 
catnip does to cats. “I have often,” says Professor Puffer, “in 
taking cross-country walks with boys attempted to switch out from 
among the trees into open meadows or pasture land to save dis- 
tance. Over and over again, however, have the boys protested. 


““No, don’t. Let’s stay in the woods,’ they have entreated.” 


One who watches himself closely learns that very little things 
get a rise out of his original nature. Plodding through a drizzle is 
depressing, but there is exhilaration in battling a gusty rainstorm or 
blizzard. The canoeist notices the adverse waves by rousing his 
fighting instinct are easier to paddle against than a current or a 
head wind. The angler cares more for fly-casting and bait-casting 
than for still-fishing, because a thrill in him answers the “strike” 
of the fish. This is why he seeks out the “gamy” species, that 
seize his lure with a rush and fight hard when hooked. 

Certain vices get much of their power from men’s desperate 
desire to escape from the humdrum of a life bare of recreation. 
Says the Philippine Opium Commission: 

What people on earth are so . . . destitute of amusement 
as the Chinese, both rich and poor? There are no outdoor games 
in China, or, indeed, any games except in a gambling sense. 
Absolute dullness and dreariness seem to prevail everywhere. As 
these two demons drive the Caucasian to drink, so they drive the 
Chinese to opium. As an individual may by habitual toil and 
attention to business become incapable of amusement, so a race 
of almost incredibile antiquity, which has toiled for millenniums, 
may likewise reach a point in its development where the faculty of 
being amused has atrophied and disappeared, so that all that re- 
mains is the desire to spend leisure in placidity. And nothing con- 
tributes so much to this as opium. 

That morally the bullfight has been a millstone 
aa ” tied about the neck of the Spaniards, Mexicans, 

and Peruvians is doubted by no one who has 
ever seen it. In the beginning it was a knightly sport, but with 
the coming on of generations which had drunk in the gory sights 
of the bullring almost with their mother’s milk it degenerated. 
Today the onlooking multitude shows a quite depraved taste for 
seeing living flesh torn and blood gush out. The riding out of 
blindfolded old horses for the bull to vent his rage upon is 
obviously no part of the fight, but a sop to the bloodthirst of the 
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crowd. The devotees of the bullfight insist that it fosters “manli- 
ness,” but what is the manliness of the spectators who from their 
safety cry, “Nearer!” to the matador, compared with that of the 
aviator or mountain climber who seeks his thrills by risking his 
own life, not that of another? Noting the children about the bull- 
ring, noting how even the boys in the street play bull and matador, 
one preceives why the history of so fine a strain as the Celt-Iberian 
is stained with mistreatment of domestic animals, the use of 
torture, cruelty to the fallen foe, and ruthlessness to political adver- 
saries. A few years ago a Mexican governor addressed his people 
with the prophetic words: “Diaz is old. When he is gone, what 
will happen? I say as long as your recreation centers in the bull- 
fight, so long as your little boys and mothers with babes at breast 
flock to these places, so long will Mexico be a land of revolutions. 
While the strong hand of Diaz still supports you, commence now 
to find a substitute in character-building recreation.” 

The prize ring differs from the arena in that the combatants 
are free men and their weapons not deadly. It appeals, however, 
to instincts as primitive as those which found satisfaction in the 
duels of gladiators. President G. Stanley Hall testifies: 


In witnessing great pugilistic contests, which I sometimes 
permit myself to do as a student of human nature, the three 
surprises are: first, my own tense and absorbing interest that 
makes me want to shout and yell like a wild Indian as the rest do 
and perhaps leap into the ring; second, a kind of cathartic refresh- 
ment after the brainstorm, which like a thunderstorm clears the 
air; and third, that I see so many other respectable people there 
whom I know, but who do not wish me to recognize them. 

Refreshment from indulgence in old prehistoric states of mind 
there is, no doubt, but, were the prize ring open to children and 
youth, it would brutalize as the bullring brutalized. What keeps 
pugilistic encounters from becoming rougher than they actually 
are appears to be, not the squeamishness of their devotees, but 
the sentiment of the outside public. The disgust of “fight fans” 
at a “tame” bout, their joy in “bare knuckles” and a fight “to the 
finish,” indicate that but for society’s veto a revival of gladiatorial 
combats would be a money-making venture in the great cities of 
today. 

In the conflict type of recreation it makes a great difference 
morally whether a man gets the sharp tang of excitement by 
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struggling himself or by watching others struggle. In the latter 
case he is a spectator, not a player, and has his elation without 
effort, pain, or danger. But so fine a thing ought not to be had on 
such easy terms. It is the man willing to put on the gloves and 
“take punishment” who has earned the right to enjoy the boxing 
of others. The chief reason why national sport degenerates is 
that, after people have become lazy and soft, they will not make 
their own fun, but have it catered, allowing to be spilled the 
cheap blood of beasts, slaves, criminals, captives, gladiators and 
toreadors, because they are too canny to risk their own skins. 

The parasitic onlooker is to blame for the monstrous and 
demoralizing excess that presently shows itself in sport. The 
amateur sportsman is held back from such excess by the price he 
pays in danger and pain. The spectator knows no such curb; 
dulled by familiarity, he demands sights ever more sensational and 
shocking to thrill his jaded nerves. Thus in the course of two 
centuries the Roman populace became gluttons for blood. At a 
single spectacle Trajan produced eleven thousand animals, while 
Claudius staged a sea fight in which nineteen thousand gladiators 
butchered one another till the waters of the lake were red! 

Among us, multitudes who want, not to play, but to be 
amused, participate by inner imitation in the contests of profes- 
sionals when they should be at games of their own. One who 
hunts, fishes, canoes, rows, sails, climbs, golfs, or skiis, despises 
these flabby athletes by proxy. The “fan” who is nothing else 
is a hanger-on of the play of others. Least athletic of men, he 
never plays at anything himself but is content to be a mere spec- 
tacle-hunter. His crowd hysteria and partisanship disgust true 
sportsmen and throw sport into the hands of those who play for 
the money there is in it. 

Suppression For dealing with demoralizing sports and 
amusements there are three policies—viz., sup- 
moralizing Sports pression, substitution, and sublimation. 

No policy has been so thoroughly tried out as suppression. 
Religion naturally dreads whatever unleashes the beast in man and 
hence has taken a critical attitude toward recreations. The 
early Christians turned with horror from the arena. The mediae- 
val church sought to solve the problem of popular recreation by 
herself providing pageants, plays, festivals, and like means of 
brightening the drab existence of the masses. The Puritans up- 
rooted the old loose communal diversions of “merrie” England, 
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closed the playhouses, and destroyed the people’s pieasure fields. 
Macaulay’s gibe that they stopped the bear-baiting, “not because it 
gave pain to the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the specta- 
tors,” will equally fit the foes of bullfighting, cockfighting, or any 
other demoralizing sport, for they are more shocked by the 
lowering of men than the suffering of animals. Various Protestant 
groups long ago took alarm at the moral flareback from recreations 
and proceeded to lay their ban on gambling, dancing, the theatre, 
the circus, and the novel. 

Such a yoke may be assumed by the elect, but it cannot be 
imposed on the people as a whole. Even the religious groups have 
had to give up much of their old-time strictness. Instead of recre- 
ation being cut down in volume, there is every reason to anticipate 
that it will greatly expand. As our daily occupations become more 
specialized, more methodical, more routinary, fall completely under 
“scientific management” and lose much of their creative gladness, 
as the hotter pace of modern life brings upon the higher brain 
centers a constant and severe strain which must be offset by longer 
intervals of rest and relaxation, the demand for recreation will 
become more general, more imperious, and more justified. 

The substitution policy goes on the theory that 
f d demoralizing sport some fine 
Higher Forms or every low an m g sp e 

and wholesome substitute may be found which 
will in the end prove just as satisfying. ‘This in turn rests on the 
psychological principle that each of our tendencies may be brought 
into play by a variety of situations. Detective stories and Boy 
Scout maneuvers afford gratification to the hiding and hunting in- 
stincts, as well as playing Jt or J spy. Marchings, crew rowing, 
and choral singing give the pleasure of rhythm no less than 
seesaw and dancing. Our political contests certainly stir and re- 
fresh us, and if the Romans had stayed democratic, as the Athe- 
nians did, they would have hankered less for bloody games. 
Patriotic festivals, political barbecues, and ecstatic religious revivals 
are as truly emotional “sprees” as prize fights and lynchings, be- 
sides being innocent. 

The experience of the last fifteen years opens a wonderful 
vista for substitution in the sphere of sports. The thirty-three 
hundred supervised playgrounds in the United States, looked after 
by eight thousand professional leaders and supervisors, have 
weaned great numbers of lads from mischief-making, broken up 
“tough” gangs, and overcome slum tendencies, athletic contests 
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have driven the bullfight from Hispanic peoples under American in- 
fluence. The Filipinos are finding their excitement about the base- 
ball diamond rather than the cockpit: the chocolate-colored Malay 
lads took to playing our national game and talking its slang before 
they were able to speak English. Under the lead of American offi- 
cials the wild Igorrotes of Luzon have learned to divert themselves 
with athletic contests and dancing instead of head-hunting. At 
first the savage bystander would stone the too-skilful pitcher of a 
visiting team and match games often broke up in a free fight; 
but the onlooking Americans and the police checked such tendencies 
and now the Igorrotes are said to be good sportsmen. In China, 
as opium smoking declines, sport comes in with a rush and thou- 
sands of Chinese make long journeys by train in order to attend 
the national meets. In the light of experience it does not seem 
rash to anticipate that bullfight and cockfight, opium debauch and 
vinous “spree,” every ghoulish orgy of religious fanaticism and 
every obscene or bloody rite in Asiatic temples, may be displaced 
in a generation or two by ball games and track meet, folk-dancing 
and symbolic pageants, if only in public supervised recreation 
centers all the children are bred to merry and wholesome plays. 
Subli Sublimation occurs when the original demands 
ublimation 

Lifts Sport into of our natures accept purely imaginative grat- 
Art ification or become blent with culture elements. 
This leads to the enjoyment of art, which is quite a different out- 
let from play. Music touches and rouses instinct after instinct, but 
not in a way to threaten the poise of the civilized man. In the 
theatre our emotions are fed with the situations presented by love, 
war, diplomacy, crime, adventure, and politics. The flight instinct, 
after childhood quite suppressed in real life, causes us to hang 
breathlessly upon the motion-picture representation of the hunted 
animal or hunted man. The maternal instinct is stirred by the 
representation of the waif, the hapless victim, the stricken hero. 
The well-made plot of novel or drama is a challenge to the instinct 
of curiosity, like a puzzle or a riddle. The fighting spirit is never 
neglected, for, in the language of President Hall, “Every drama 
and romance pivots on a conflict ending in the triumph of one 
and the defeat of the other force or person, and the zest of it 
all is that the conflict is more intense and the issues more clearly 
drawn and palpable than in real life about us.” 


There are signs that society, which has recently been converted 
to the policy of making provisions for play, may yet be brought 
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to do something for music and art. Municipal bands and orches- 
tras are not uncommon, and the Puritan horror of the theatre is 
nearly gone. Educators recognize the socializing power of good 
drama, and a stage is often provided in the newer school building. 
The social settlements have taken a hand in producing good plays, 
and their successors, the public social centers, may offset the evil 
tendncies of the commercial theatre. 

Perhaps half a century hence it will be as much a matter of 
course for the community to maintain public playground, recreation 
field, and stage as now it is a matter of course for it to maintain 
a public school. For if it is wise for society to care to feed the 
intellect, why is it not equally wise to provide the agencies which 
tend to preserve a balance between primitive cravings and the 
humane and social feelings? 


Suggestions and Proposed Regulations for 
Soldier, Sailor, and Marine Dances 


Dancing makes its appeal, not only as good exercise, and as a 
necessary factor of education, but also as a socializing recreation, and 
its most essential and elusive quality is joy—the quality that has the 


power to interest and unify people of all ages and nationalities. 
Mary Wood Hinman 


The following suggestions and regulations submitted by Miss 
Mary Wood Hinman, of Chicago, have been found of value in 
the conduct of dances in some of the cities engaged in War Camp 
Community Service. They are printed with the idea that they 
may be helpful to other cities. 

REGULATIONS 

(1) Dress: Afternoon gowns—bright colors preferable. No 
transparent waists or low cut evening gowns 

(2) Dancinc Position: Woman’s left hand on partner’s 
arm only 

(3) Time: Hours of opening and closing should conform to 
the time of the men’s leave. It has been found best to close 
evening parties between eleven and twelve o’clock. 

SUGGESTIONS 

Hatt: The hall should be large, well ventilated and well 
lighted with no dark corners or dimly lighted side-rooms. A hall 
40’ x 60’ will accommodate 50 couples; the number of persons 
should never exceed the seating capacity of the hall. It has been 
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found advantageous to limit the average party to 150 couples or 
less. 

A sufficient number of chairs should be provided for all 
guests. 

An adjacent room for smoking may well be provided when- 
ever possible. Smoking should not be permitted in the room 
where the dance is being held. 

When possible a room adjoining the dance hall should be pro- 
vided for the use of those who do not dance, where games may 
be played, or a class formed for those desiring to learn to dance. 
A volunteer dancing teacher can readily be secured to take charge 
of this work. 

Dressing rooms and toilets for both men and women should 
be conveniently situated. 

CHECKING oF Wraps: A good checking system is necessary, 
as uniforms can be confused easily. One or two experienced 
attendants should be in charge. All hats and wraps of both men 
and women should be checked. Hats should be fastened securely 
to coats or extra hat check issued. A printed check in duplicate 
is suggested. It has been found helpful to use a celluloid button 
for the young women because they have no place to keep checks. 

No re-admission or return checks should be permitted. 

Wraps: It is suggested that no one be permitted on the dance 
floor with coat, hat or wraps. The habit of wearing hats at 
dances gives the appearance of a commercialized dance, hotel or 
tea dance, and we are striving to give something beyond price— 
home hospitality. 

The custom of spectators looking on from ante rooms, wear- 
ing street costumes is to be discouraged, as it suggests the com- 
mercial dance hall. 

OrGANIZATION: All forms of entertainment, including dances, 
should be organized to be as regular as circumstances permit, if 
the best results are to be secured. The chairman, the hostesses, 
the chaperons, the young girl guests need systematic training to 
do their part efficiently. All have a definite part to play in any 
well organized party, and accumulated experience is the ingredient 
needed to insure only constructive results upon the men. Sus- 
tained, carefully guided, well organized recreation, brings about 
the best results. The strain of a party coming every week is too 
great for any one individual to carry. Therefore sustained enter- 
tainments in the way of dances, or games for uniformed men, 
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when given to groups of from 25 to 150, are most easily handled, 
and have the best results when given by organizations. 

The following outline offers a good working basis for the 
giving of dances by an organization and gives a clear statement 
of the responsibilities and privileges of all participants. 

The president of the organization giving the party may ap- 
point a chairman, who is responsible for the entire party. Since 
she is responsible for the success of the party she should be an 
energetic, tactful woman, not afraid of hard work and one who 
works easily with women. She may find it desirable to appoint to 
assist her a sub-chairman on refreshments. This chairman is 
absolutely responsible for everything in the way of refreshments 
and selects her own committee. Refreshments of orangeade, ice 
cream, cake, cookies or sandwiches are very popular, and when 
possible it is desirable to serve hot chocolate, cocoa or coffee. 
It is well when possible to have a choice of coffee and chocolate, 
or coffee and milk. At one club where a choice of coffee and 
chocolate was offered, the chocolate pot was emptied three times 
to one of the coffee. Many of the boys are young and have not 
been allowed coffee in their own homes, and chocolate or milk 
means home diet to them. Fresh drinking water should be acces- 
sible at all times. In all probability the chairman will wish to 
appoint a sub-chairman on music who is responsible for everything 
in the way of music, and appoints her own committee. Good 
music with even rhythm is essential. Loud and blatant music 
encourages boisterousness and therefore should be avoided. A 
“jazz” band atmosphere should be tabooed. A good program to 
observe is to have the dances from four to five minutes long, in- 
cluding encores, followed by two-minutes intermission. 

The chairman also selects two small groups, to serve on the 
floor or reception committee. One committee may consist of two 
women and one man who remain in the dance hall and promote 
the good time of the party in every way possible. The other 
small group may consist of two women and a man who are 
stationed outside the dance hall to receive the guests as they come 
to the building. They show the young people where to place 
their wraps, they prevent undesirable guests from obtaining 
admission ; they see that the guest tickets are taken up, if this is 
the desire of the hostess, and they also see to it that the guests 
register, if this is desired. 

If the party is given for 50 to 100 men, the chairman appoints 
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five hostesses. These hostesses in turn each invite two women 
(thus making ten women) who will act as chaperons. Each 
chaperon will bring to the party either five or ten girls as the 
hostess dictates. These young girls must be known to her person- 
ally and selected because she feels them well fitted for service of 
this kind, and each girl is directly responsible for her conduct to 
her chaperon. Each of the ten chaperons inviting five girls will 
make a party of fifty girls. (Should 100 be required, each chap- 
eron would bring ten girls). Should a greater number than this 
be desired, the guests may be increased by augmenting the num- 
ber of hostesses originally invited and through them the chap- 
erons. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF PartTicipANTS: The chairman is responsi- 
ble for the entire party. She is the supreme hostess. It is her 
responsibility to see that every hostess, chaperon and young girl 
guest knows her respective duty. It is her pleasure to keep them 
posted on every suggestion coming from headquarters and to 
stimulate and guide them. It would be well if she suggest to the 
chaperons and hostesses the inadvisability of standing in little 
groups or looking preoccupied with their knitting, and suggest 
that each one join in the activities and further the hospitable and 
social spirit of the party, keeping the guests of the evening and 
their pleasure ever uppermost in their minds. 

The hostess is responsible for the good time of the men. It 
is her pleasure and duty to see that every man has a partner or is 
not repeatedly urged to dance when that is not his wish. She 
introduces the men to her chaperon when this seems the friendly 
thing to do, although no chaperon, hostess or young girl guest 
should hold back from any act of hospitality for lack of this 
formality. Every young man, however, likes to be introduced 
by name when possible—his individuality is taken from him so 
thoroughly by his uniform, that it is a pleasure to him to be 
individualized. This should be borne in mind at all times. 

The chaperon has the care and is responsible for the conduct 
of her young girl guests, and is required to remain until all the 
girls in her charge leave the hall. She must see that each girl 
dances a fair number of times and is not left out or overlooked. 
On the other hand she must see that certain girls do not dance too 
often with the same young man. To accomplish this tactfully 
takes the social gift. Therefore the chaperon should be chosen 
with this in view. ; 
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Young women may be requested to come to the party with 
their chaperons and to return home with them. 

Young women may return to their chaperons at the end of 
each dance, should they so desire. This helps to relieve the situa- 
tion when the young man has not acquired enough social technique 
to release himself at the end of a dance. 

Admittance for the young women should be by card issued for 
the given date and not transferable. 

It has been found advisable that young women taking part 
should be twenty years or over. 

An effort should be made to have an equal number of men 
and wemen. 

The chaperon must be sure that the regulations and sugges- 
tions made by the War Camp Community Service regarding posi- 
tion in dancing, the request about hats and the necessity of remain- 
ing absolutely quiet during the playing of the National Hymn 
have been made clear to every girl in her little group of five or 
ten. 

The hostesses and the chaperons should possess the faculty 
of seeing possibilities in their guests that they hardly realize them- 
selves, and of bringing the right people together with a “send-off” 
that will make them friends. 

Young girl guests may come to the parties unattended if it is 
still light but arrangements must be made for the return home, as 
the men in uniform are not supposed to fulfill this duty. Because 
the girls live at varying distances and the men have limited hours 
of leave, it has been found best to install the custom of the young 
girl guest going home with her chaperon, or of having her parents 
or escort call for her at the close of the party. 

It has been found helpful to bring the young women together 
at a luncheon or tea before the dance and talk over with them 
the matter of dancing position, dress and other details; or they 
may be informed either by letter or through their chaperons. 

It is desirable to have these parties as near the type of the 
private party as possible and the young ladies are expected to give 
the same attention to all the young men as they would do if their 
mothers were giving the party. 

In the event of any young woman unwittingly disregarding 
the requirements, her attention must be called to it by the chap- 
eron responsible for her. 
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Following is a copy of a good card of admission for the use 
of chaperons and young girl guests. 


BLOOMVILLE WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE 


DANCE 


at 15th Regiment Armory, Main Street 


as chaperon 
Hostess 
7 to 11:30 o’clock 
(over) 


Reverse 


Every Chaperon is responsible for the conduct 
of her girls. Every Chaperon is required to re- 
main until all girls in her charge leave the hall. 


BLOOMVILLE WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE 


KHAKI AND BLUE DANCE 


15th Regiment Armory, Main Street 


Dancing Guest 
Chaperon 
7 to 11:30 o’clock 
(over) 


Reverse 


NO ADMISSION WITHOUT TICKET 
Please report to chaperon when entering and leaving 
the hall. Kindly check your hat and wraps, write your 
name on back of your hat check and give it to your 
chaperon. 


Directors: It is well to have a director responsible for the 
dance itself. This director may be supplied by the chairman of 
the volunteer Dancing Teachers’ War Service which may be a 
sub-committee of the hostess committee. 
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Men not in uniform are expected to remain off the dancing 
floor unless invited to dance by the Floor Committee. 

Any irregularity occurring upon the floor should be re- 
ported to the director, not to the hostess or chaperon, nor to the 
person offending. 

Should the irregularity occur among the men, the director will 
adjust the matter directly with the man, but should it occur among 
the young women, the director will speak to the young woman’s 
chaperon. 

Directors should see that the entrance and doorways are kept 
clear, and spectators—as far as possible—should not be permitted. 

A director may have two assistants who may introduce 
cotillion figures most successfully, and games whereby new part- 
ners are found—to prevent one couple dancing too many times 
in succession. 

MISCELLANEOUS SuccEsTIONS: The introduction of novel 
features promotes sociability and friendliness. 

It has been found convenient for both men and women to 
wear small cards bearing their names legibly written. 

The Flag Game has been found most helpful in promoting 
the sociability of the dancing parties. As the guests enter the 
hall, three little paper flags are pinned on them which they are 
told they will forfeit if they say “yes” or “no” to anyone during 
the evening. This instantly results in a ready excuse to speak to 
one another in an endeavor to secure as many flags as possible. 
(The little flags may be procured at any five and ten cent store 
by the hundred.) This game may be played also by giving each 
guest four pins; anyone using the word “I” forfeits a pin to the 
one being addressed. 

It has always been found helpful to introduce a program of 
general singing for ten or fifteen minutes, not longer, and when 
possible to display the words of the songs on a screen or black- 
board. Song leaflets should, if possible, be supplied. 

Dancing contests for proper position are popular, or dancing 
contests for rhythm. It is well also to introduce short amateur 
specialties to bring out the talent of the group. 

A pleasant way to meet the hostess is by a general march 
after all are assembled, marshalled by ushers, directed by the 
committee or director. 

Many succcessful parties close with the National Anthem, 
and during the playing of the anthem, every person in the room 
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stands at attention facing the music. Every young girl is specially 
requested by her chaperon to stand without moving. 
Cotillion figures furnish an attractive feature for dancing 


parties. The following are simple ones: 

1. Single circle: grand right and left. At signal, dance with 
the one whom you are with. 

2. March in fours: two outside lines take one step out: two 
inside lines face and make arches. Outside lines forward march, 
meet in couples and march under arches to end of line, then dance. 
When outside lines have passed through arches dance together. 

3. Couples march in circle. At signal men right about face, 
girls continue marching forward and all continue marching. At 
second signal, dance with opposite. 

4. Even number of couples on both sides of room, facing 
forward. Girls from both lines forward march and grand right 
and left down opposite lines of men. 

5. Men on one side of room, girls on other: (men with backs 
turned). Girls, forward and take a partner. 

6. Two circles, one at each end of room. One couple of first 
circle makes an arch; other circle is led under arch inside of first 
circle. Dance with opposite. 


7. March in eights; circle in eights, grand right and left in 
own circle. 

8. March in fours, separate as though to march in eights. 
Fours continue half-way down either side of room, come toward 
each other in center. Grand right and left down the four lines. 

9. Basket figure—Two circles, girls inside, men outside. Men 
make arches, girls circle with hands joined step back under arches. 
Leader winds line in serpentine. Girls step out and form single 
circle. Leader unwinds girls, and taking the last girl winds them 
in again. Dance with opposites. 


THE FOLLOWING FIGURES ARE USEFUL WHEN THE FLOOR IS CROWDED 


10. Six couples dance. At signal, they find new partners 
from those seated. Twelve couples are now dancing. Repeat 
until all are dancing. 

11. Lucky number contest. All are given numbers. Every 
few minutes music is stopped and leader draws six or eight num- 
bers. Those called must be seated, this is repeated until 
but one couple remains. At an informal afternoon party, this 
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couple is sometimes given boxes of candy which may serve as 
refreshments for the group. 

12. Robber dances. Extra men sometimes given small paper 
bags which are blown up and burst on the back of the man whose 
partner he chooses. Girl must be surrendered to new partner. 

13. Extra men in center. At signal, all leave present partner 
and take one nearest. 

14. Three Graces. When an extra number of men are 
present at a party, the following is a good suggestion to keep them 
interested. All extra men join hands in short lines of three. 
These lines dash out on the dancing floor and try to surround any 
one couple by joining themselves into a circle around them. The 
girl of the couple thus captured must choose a new partner from 
the circle, and her deserted partner takes his place in the line, and 
the Three Graces start afresh. 


STREET DANCES 


A simple, inexpensive way of providing recreation for an 
unlimited number of uniformed men is to give a street dance. This 
kind of dance permits the entertaining of large numbers of men 
but offers much greater problems in chaperonage and supervision. 
Committees desiring to undertake a street dance should thoroughly 
understand this. Permission is first obtained from the mayor or 
council for the use of the street and orders issued for the washing 
of the street, police direction and the roping off of the space. 
In selecting the site for the dance try to find a block of asphalt 
pavement. The lighting of the street is one of the most im- 
portant factors. This can be done by stringing three or four 
lights across the street or by having the automobiles block the 
street at each end and face in with their lights burning. This provides 
an astonishing amount of light in a simple way. The band is 
stationed in the center of the block on the porch of one house 
overlooking the street. The house forms a natural sounding- 
board and also provides a little shelter for the men from wind. 
It is advisable to rope off the street. Any man in uniform is 
invited to dance and civilians, too, provided there is room. The 
girl question is taken care of as far as possible by the usual 
hostess methods, and every effort should be made to regulate the 
dancing. The street dance is one of the best means of entertain- 
ing on short notice and gives a surprising amount of pleasure to an 
unlimited number of participants. 
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As It Looks to One of the Girls 


Mrs. James Madison Bass, of the Social Department of the 
New York War Camp Community Service, received the following 
letter from one of the girls who attends the dances for soldiers and 
sailors : 


Dear Mrs. Bass: 

You have asked me to tell you something of the spirit in which 
I attend the Khaki and Blue Dances, given each week by the 
War Camp Community Service. I suppose it’s because I have 
gone every Saturday for almost a year—and because I am just 
a plain “sure-to-goodness” American girl that you want this letter. 
Anyhow I know that my feeling about your splendid work is just 
like that of the other girls who are trying to help you—and that 
means trying to give some of our Boys a good time in New York. 

“To make the boys fit for fighting—and after” is the way 
Raymond B. Fosdick, in charge of all War Camp recreation work, 
defines his job. That’s why, he says, they have Y. M.C.A. huts 
and Knights of Columbus shacks in the camps—and moving 
picture performances and dances and entertainments for the boys. 

That’s why we girls are glad to attend these War Camp Com- 
munity dances—to give the lads in khaki and blue some fun, in 
normal, wholesome surroundings while they are on their “off time.” 

They are home boys—every one of them. They are the 
brothers and cousins of girls like us. And because these girls are 
too far away to entertain the boys, we’ve got to take their places 
I have a brother in the Service. He’s only nineteen—tall and blond 
and blue-eyed—just like so many other American crusaders. And 
I like to feel that some nice girls are doing for him—where he is 
stationed—just what I’m trying to do for their brothers, here in 
New York. 

I think we all realize this one thing—that the girls are the 
hostesses at the War Camp dances. That we must make each 
dance just as much like a big “home party” as we can. . That 
we must be nice to the boys—to all of them, without discrimination. 


It’s the girls who set the standard. If we allow “twosing”— 
pairing off—and that sort of thing, the boys will “play up” 
of course. But—the nicer the parties are, the nicer the boys will 
be. And the better the time they’ll have. That’s been proved—not 
only by the enthusiastic things they say—but by the fact that they 
come week after week. 

One little sailor who came to the first two parties—where he 
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learned to dance—was on the U. S. S. B—. His ship sailed the 
week after that second dance. One day in July—seven months 
later—I heard that the B—was back in New York. And the next 
Saturday the lad was at the dance when the doors opened! 

Another sailor wrote to a girl—just before he left for a long 
trip—*Carry on at those dances. You’ve no idea what good work 
you girls are doing.” 

Oh, there are too many stories to quote—and anyhow the 
attitude of the boys is an established fact now. The War Camp 
Community dances have the reputation of being “the best ever’”— 
and I am proud as proud to be even in the tiniest way identified 
with them. 

The question has been brought up: is it fair to the boys 
to allow them to see the girls home? Of course, they want to, 
and we're proud to have them ask us. But—we also realize that 
some of them must go long distances afterwards, and then snatch 
just a few hours’ sleep before going on duty in the morning. 

We know, too, that the boys are young, and very impression- 
able. Camp and ship-board life makes even the most level-headed 
of them high-strung. Many of them don’t see girls, except at 
the dances. So we have always gone home from the dances with 
other girls, or our chaperone. And the boys go back to camp or 
ship, as they came, “with the crowd.” We can take care of our- 
selves, of course, otherwise we wouldn’t be invited to the dances. 
It’s for the boys’ sake we try to be unselfish. 

Perhaps I’ve talked too much, Mrs. Bass, in my enthusiasm. 
Perhaps I could have said it all in just one sentence—That I 
am heart and soul for and with the Khaki and Blue dances— 
because I am an American girl, because I wear a Service Pin, 
because I am eager to do my bit “to make the boys fit for fight- 
ing—and after!” 

Sincerely yours in the service of our America, 
ELLEN McLoucHiin 


War Camp Community Service Among Civil 
Service Employees 


One of the important tasks of the War Camp Community 
Service representative in Washington has been to aid in improving 
living conditions for civil service employees. More than 60,000 
more clerks were employed during the first year of the war than 
formerly, most of them young girls from eighteen to twenty-one 
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years of age. Inadequate lodging and lunch facilities, mechanical 
work assignments, lack of recreation and channels for making 
new friends combine to lower the morale and in their lonesomeness 
and ofttimes illness the girls leave the service. Such departures 
amounted to more than 12,000 in a period of four months—they 
gave up—not because they were slackers but because the amenities 
of life provided in such abundance for their brothers in uniform, 
passed them by. 

One of the ways of helping was through the organization of 
the Government Recreation League with representatives from every 
department, headed by Major George P. Ahearn, Secretary of the 
Army War College. Information, suggestions, entertainers are 
provided, hikes, tennis matches and river trips arranged. Block 
dancing parties have been popular. The lunch wagon has helped 
meet the needs of the inner woman and made efficient afternoon 
work possible. Many club and educational provisions are contem- 
plated for the winter months, making use of school buildings and 
churches for gathering places. 


Community Christmas Celebrations 


Again the jingle of the bells of the jolly saint is heard and 
at this writing it looks as though the happiest Christmas for many 
years might be celebrated. Something approaching a community 
Christmas is possible throughout the land. Not all may have 
elaborate celebrations but through the aid of light and song, drama 
and dance the atmosphere of good fellowship may be generated 

Last Christmas the City Council of Los Angeles presented the 
Playground Commission with $500.00 for ten Christmas celebra- 
tions. The United States Forestry Department presented the 
trees and local groups looked after each program. 

Bloomington, Indiana, enjoyed a series of living pictures with 
well-known hymns as interludes. The First Christmas, Christmas 
at Valley Forge, Christmas in Belgium, 1913, and 1917, Christmas 
in America, 1917, were represented. 

San Diego, California, began its cooperation with securing the 
tree. The Playground Board and the Federal State Societies 
initiated the idea, the Cuyamaca Water Company gave the tree, 
the Southern Electrical Company illuminated it and the State 
Societies decorated it. The Superintendent of Playgrounds with 
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a gas company truck searched the woods for a record-breaking 
tree and brought back one seventy feet high. Madame Shumann- 
Heink opened the program with The Star Spangled Banner. The 
various churches of the community held services around the tree on 
the nights between Christmas and New Years. 

La Jolla entertained 1,500 soldiers on the great playground. 
Lady Gregory’s Hyacinth Halvey was produced by a cast of 
soldiers and townspeople at three; athletic and swimming contests 
were held at four; at five Christmas carols were sung about the 
tree; at six supper was served to the children in the Community 
House and to soldiers on the playground and from seven on there 
was dancing on the tennis courts to the music of a band made 
up of picked men from Camp Kearny. 


Public Recreation—How Furnished and How 
Supported’ 


A. A. Fisk, formerly Superintendent of Parks, Racine, Wis. 


There is at the present time much thought being given to 
public recreation. Yet, when the definition of the term is re- 
quested, we more or less become confused. This I believe is 
true because public recreation has not yet become standardized in 
a national way. So for this reason we find every city is a law 
unto itself. Each city provides its particular brand of recreation; 
it insists that the community shall accept the brand. 

Public recreation is passing through the same stage of 
development at the present time that public education passed 
through about a half century ago. The free public school came 
into being, not with a bang, nor was it altogether accepted—it was 
to many a new idea. Some people even said that they would not 
give their children a pauper brand of education. But our educa- 
tional policies have become standardized in a national way. The 
free school is everyhere accepted, and furthermore, it is the 
best type of a school which we have today. This vast system of 
education is paid for by the people. These institutions belong 
to the people. Because of this, they have become democratic 
and because of the same fact they shall remain so. You do not 
have to have children to pay school taxes—we all pay school 

* Courtesy of Parks and Recreation 
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taxes whether we use the schools or not. We all pay once and 
that is when we go down and pay our taxes every year. 

Public recreation is now in a formative period and we are 
fast approaching the acceptance of a policy which shall afford free 
play or recreation. All of the facilities, the major equipment 
such as ball fields, golf courses, tennis courts, swimming beaches 
and swimming pools, shall be furnished to the community without 
additional charge. I say additional charge, because the com- 
munity has paid for the service once when the citizens paid their 
taxes. I am not unmindful that there are those in every com- 
munity who have forgotten how to play—they may object to pay- 
ing for another’s fun, as they would say. Yet they do not object 
to helping to house and feed the convicts in our state and federal 
penal institutions. Of course you say they can’t pay. Accepting 
the truth, I grant the reason for not making them pay is a good 
one, but life’s derelicts must be taken care of, so we go on. 

Let us look at the question from an economic point of view. 
We often hear the statement—“Let those pay who play.”— Let 
us analyze this statement and I think we will discover that it is 
nothing but a catchy play of words. Suppose we tried to develop 
this great country of ours along these lines, how far would we 
get? We would have to place the burden for building our public 
highways upon those who actually used them. Yet who will deny 
that my property is greatly enhanced in value because it is sur- 
rounded by good roads. I may live in a very remote section of 
the country and may never have seen the property. I may never 
have seen the State University; I may have no children to send 
to this institution, yet it is not worth while to live in a country 
where we all believe in these institutions and where we all share 
pro-rata in their up-keep and expansion, dedicated to the proposi- 
tion, as we are, that the product of these institutions is better 
citizenship and life more abundant? As we are somtimes taxed 
indirectly, so are we indirectly the recipients of benefits. 

Yes, the old toll road is a gone-by institution; the private 
school is in the passing. They have not lasted because they are 
economically out of balance with the social principles of our 
democracy. We are beginning to think in terms of communities, 
and not in terms of the individual. The community, the state and, 
in a broader sense, the nation, is the unit. Society is the unit in 
a more universal sense. The individual is but a small component 
part of this unit or society. Therefore, we are more interested in 
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the development of the entire community in a gradual upward 
movement, than the super-development of a few individuals be- 
longing to this community. 

As we have made our own self analysis, perhaps we have 
determined that horse-back riding is more in keeping with our 
temperament than the game of golf or tennis. But Mr. Jones does 
not care for horse-back riding, but does, perhaps, like golf. Now 
if he is willing to support your facilities for horse-back riding, 
then with equal justice should you not support that which enables 
Mr. Jones to employ his leisure time as he may have elected to 
do? Then again, if as a community or a municipality, we have 
deemed it fitting and proper to furnish without additional tax a 
public library, books to all who may wish to read, should we not 
as willingly and for the same fundamental reason furnish a bath- 
ing suit? Should we not just as ardently encourage our people 
to use bathing suits as library books? In its broadest interpreta- 
tion does not the conservation of our leisure time embrace the 
development of the body as well as the culture of the mind? 
The recreative impulse was born with the individual as truly as a 
desire to improve and cultivate the intellect, and is co-important. 

When our social instincts are as highly developed as our 
commercial instincts, it perhaps will be easier to see and to under- 
stand that the dividend which we derive from the recreative 
institutions which we support in a public way is the social service 
rendered to the community—the adequate opportunity for a fuller 
expression of life. It will be much easier to lose sight of the 
few dollars which we collect as gate receipts and our deeper 
concern will be that more people shall engage their leisure time 
in some recreative manner. 

In keeping with the principles which have laid the founda- 
tions for our biggest and best American institutions and made 
them what they are, I believe it is fallacy and error to charge an 
additional tax for the opportunities for normal recreation. We 
must be thinking and working for a standardized policy of public 
recreation. By a process of education these institutions must 
become nationalized. They cannot grow and develop vigorously 
if they are supported in a dilatory manner. A would-be-free 
and yet half commercialized institution is but the gift of the 
miser. If we believe in good citizenship, if we are more inter- 
ested in the normal development of our boys and girls than we are 
in the saving of a few dollars, let us not belie our words by our 
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acts. A yard of calico and character should not be measured 
with the same yard-stick, namely, the dollar sign. 

In conclusion, let me say that I believe the “Park Com- 
mission” of this country is the logical organization to promote 
public recreation. It is admirably equipped and fitted to render 
this public service. I do not want to be misunderstood. I would 
not advocate that a beautiful landscape be marred and destroyed 
by building a battery of tennis cages in such a way that they 
became an obstruction. It is not necessary. In our large parks 
there are always those places where they can be located and 
properly screened so that no damage is done. A whole block of 
property can be acquired and devoted entirely to tennis courts if 
the demand warrants the expense. I mention this by way of 
suggesting a way to solve the question and yet not mutilate a 
beautiful landscape. Just because of these problems and the 
many angles involved, the never ending demands being made upon 
park commissions is in itself a sufficient reason why the park 
commission should accept full responsibility for all the recreative 
institutions of the community. The enjoyment of beautiful gar- 
dens and landscapes is a type of recreation. So why not accept 
the full responsibility and develop a standard national policy? 
It is a great opportunity for the park commissions. All these 
facilities should be furnished to the community as a part of the 
community equipment and no charge should be made for their 
use, save that which we all pay when we pay our taxes. Yes, 
the man who rents his house does pay taxes. He pays the taxes 
to the landlord on the house he lives in. Without going into a dis- 
cussion on taxation, I think we can all agree that every one is a 
taxpayer. There never was a more opportune moment for the 
development of a standardized, national recreation policy under 
the leadership and supervision of our park commissions. Let us 
lose sight of the dollar sign and think in terms of service. It 
will pay big dividends in a better community. 


Practical Aids in Conducting a Neighborhood 
Recreation Center 


I 


To all those who are trying to establish neighborhood recre- 
ation work in their own cities these suggestions will be of value 
because they have been found practicable in Milwaukee, a city 
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which has realized its opportunities by opening school buildings 
for community use and which for a number of years has had an 
unusually well-organized recreation system. This article is of 
especial interest in connection with Mr. Harold O. Berg’s address 
entitled ““A Municipal Neighborhood Recreation Center,” delivered 
at the Recreation Congress held in Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
later published in THe Pxiaycrounp. Pictures illustrating the 
activities of these centers were published in the pictorial issue of 
THE PLAycRouND in November, 1915, and have since then been 
made available by the Association in the form of lantern slides. 
For all these practical suggestions we are indebted to Mr. Berg, 
Supervisor of the Extension Department of the Board of School 
Directors in Milwaukee, who has furnished us with printed direc- 
tions and forms used in the work in that city. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR RECORD MAKING 


' In neighborhood centers the teachers take their 
yr hen guaam count at 8:25 at the signal of a gong and place 
this count on the attendance card. In some 
centers the gymnasium classes and other activities change rooms 
at 8:30 and where such conditions exist it is essential that the 
count be taken without fail at 8:25. If the activity is an organ- 
ized one as a sewing class, a class in English to foreigners, a cook- 
ing class, the teacher’s count is one which appears on the weekly 
attendance record sent in to the superintendent by the director. 
Before 8:25 a door-tender counts the “outs” and after 8:25 the 
“ins.” The sum of the “ins” and “outs’ is distributed among the 
unorganized activities as billiard-room, active game-room, accord- 
ing to the directors’ remembrance of their popularity that evening. 
On Saturday evenings when dancing classes are held from 7 to 9 
and the socials from 9 to 11:30 the attendants and door-tender 
take the count in the usual way with the exception that the door- 
tender counts the “ins” from 8:25 to 10:15 after which none is 
admitted to the building. Those in the corridors at 8:25 are con- 
sidered with the “ins.” The attendance at the social is obtained 
from the number of tickets sold and is placed on the weekly 
attendance sheet. If the sum of the “ins” and “outs” is larger 
than the attendance at the social the difference is distributed 
among the unorganized activities; and if the sum of the “ins” 
and “outs” is less than the attendance at the social the difference 
is made up by deducting from the 8:25 count of the unorganized 
activities. 
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Many mothers who attend the industrial classes, 
bring children with them. These children are 
not counted in making out attendance reports. 
They are not allowed in the quiet-game room as their presence 
there will discourage the attendance of the older boys. The rule 
barring school children from the evening attendance at the social 
centers applies with equal force to the bi-weekly entertainments 
and the door-tender is instructed accordingly. Many members of 
organized activities bring friends with them who are allowed to 
become onlookers. A group of boys is never allowed, however, to 
“squat” in an orchestra room because they do not know what to do 
with themselves. The attendance of onlookers is recorded in the 
lower half of the space in which the number of members is 
recorded and they are distributed between the “ins” and “outs.” 
At the counting period a count is taken of those in the showers 
at the time in order that this count may not be lost. The number 
thus obtained is distributed among unorganized activities as are 
the “ins” and “outs.” The figure is recorded in the upper half of 
the same space in which the total number of showers given during 
the evening is recorded. 


Children and 
Onlookers 


Method for When averaging weekly attendance the attend- 
Deducing ance of the three evenings is added and divided 

Averages by three or if the class meets twice divided by 


two. The figures in the column labelled “Weekly Average At- 
tendance” are not added, for a class which meets only one eve- 
ning a week will affect the totals. The evening school activities 
are divided into two classes, academic and industrial. The latter 
includes cooking, sewing, manual training, millinery, mechanical 
drawing, cobbling and hand-work. The weekly attendance report 
is divided accordingly, so that it is as if there were two evening 
schools, one academic and one industrial. In reporting the in- 
dustrial classes on the weekly attendance blank the whole number 
enrolled and the attendance each evening is the only data required. 
Each teacher is requested, however, to keep an exact record of 
the attendance of each member of the class because a report of 
the average attendance of the students is required at the end of 
the year. 

Directors having evening school activities under their charge 
send two reports to the supervisor at the end of each week, a 
regular night school report and a neighborhood center report. 
The combined attendance of the various activities appears on the 
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social center attendance sheet under the heading “Evening School.” 

These activities include the classes of English to foreigners, the 

academic work of the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades for 

working boys and girls, mechanical drawing, cooking, manual 
training, sewing, millinery, hand-work and cobbling. 
Each director is furnished with a cash receipt 
ae ef Keep- hook. Whenever a bill is paid a voucher is 
filled out on which it must be stated clearly 
for what the money was spent, and at the end of the month these 
are sent to the office of the supervisor with the monthly report. 

They must tally with the monthly financial statement required of 

each director. A director is never allowed to sign a voucher. 

Vouchers are required for all money received and all money paid 

out. The financial statement is made from the vouchers and the 

voucher numbers are used to simplify the statement. 

Monthly Reports A monthly attendance report is made by show- 
ing the average attendance in different centers 
at the following afternoon activities: 

Billiards, Boys’ Athletic Club, Boys’ Social Club, Child Wel- 
fare Classes, Dramatic Clubs, Dressmaking Classes, Entertain- 
ments, Games, High Organized; Games, Low Organized; Games, 
Quiet; Guardians, Gymnasium, Library, Little Mothers’ Clubs, 
Mothers’ Club, Nature Club, Nursery, Orchestra, Outing Club, 
Boys; Play Hour, Probationers, Showers, Swimming. 

The evening activities are: 

Alumni Association, Athletic Clubs, Bands, Banquets, Bil- 
liards, Boy Scouts, Business Men’s Club, Central Council, Cob- 
blers’ Class, Cooking Classes, Costume Party, Dancing Classes, 
Dancing Clubs, Debating Clubs, Dramatic Clubs, Dressmaking 
Classes, Entertainments, Evening School Classes, Games, High 
Organized; Games, Low Organized; Games, Quiet; Glee Clubs, 
Gymnasium Classes, Handwork Classes, Library, Literary Clubs, 
Millinery Classes, Mandolin Clubs, Manual Training, Mechanical 
Drawing Classes, Miscellaneous Meetings, Naturalization Classes, 
Neighborhood Socials, Newsboys’ Clubs, Newsboys’ Congress, 
Newsboys’ Glee Club, Newsboys’ Trial Board, Orchestras, Par- 
ents’ Social Club, Parent-Teachers’ Association, Press Room Staff, 
Science Club, Shower Baths, Social Clubs, Swimming, Thrift 
Club, Wardrobe, Women’s Swimming Club. 

Reports of the total number of shower baths and reports of 
the total attendance of each center for afternoons, evenings, and 
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for both including evening school classes are also made. 

Aside from the monthly attendance report and the monthly 
financial statement each director must send a monthly pay roll 
report and a monthly towel report to the supervisor. The towel 
report shows the number of towels belonging to the center, the 
number used each day, the total number used, the number sent to 
the laundry daily, the number received from the laundry daily and 
the cash received daily. 
oy on Anyone seriously hurt at a center is taken to 

the Emergency Hospital and all accidents must 

be reported in duplicate on the regulation blanks 
and mailed to the office of the supervisor. The director has it 
understood that he is to be called immediately if an accident 
occurs in his building. 


SOME GENERAL SUGGESTIONS TO DIRECTORS 


Cooperate as much as possible with the high school principals 
in recording the attendance of high school students in social 
centers on nights other than Friday and Saturday, particularly 
those who are not up to standard in their daily class work. 

Light is expensive; where possible have instructors attend to 
the lighting of their rooms upon arrival. As soon as a class is 
dismissed each director should turn out all the lights in his room. 
Do not burn unnecessary lights during center hours. 

No teacher is to be excused from an evening’s attendance 
without permission from the central office. When tardy, attend- 
ants and teachers are to fill out tardy cards which the director 
will mail to the central office. 

Each attendant upon leaving his or her room should lock the 
door and bring the key to the office. No attendant should leave 
his room without the permission of the director. The director 
should not leave the building before all the patrons have left. 

Night school teachers are not to waste time calling the roll 
but should have seat charts. In the social center activities the 
secretary or some reliable member of the activity should be dele- 
gated to mark the attendance. 

The attendants in the gymnasium and active game rooms 
should dress in a costume fitting the activity. Male visitors and 
male spectators are not permitted in the women’s gymnasium 
classes and active game rooms. 

Bands, orchestras, dramatic clubs, glee clubs should not be 
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called upon to perform at entertainments oftener than once a 
month but every person joining one of these organizations should 
express a willingness to be called once a month to take part in a 
program at any center. 

All employees of the social center must be over sixteen years 
of age. 

Attendants in charge of evening schools, gymnasium classes, 
quiet game rooms, low organized active game rooms, afternoon 
libraries, are to hand in a weekly plan book each week. Plan 
books with the exception of those for quiet game rooms are to 
be kept in the office. Plan books to be of any value must be read 
by the directors. 

Notices on the outside bulletin boards should be catchy, at- 
tractive and in large print. They should be changed often and 
not too much should be put on the board at one time. 

Appoint an official neighborhood center reporter for the news- 
papers. 

A Central Council should be organized consisting of one or 
two delegates from each activity and this Council should have 
set meetings. Teach and foster a spirit of self-government. Have 
a center yell and a center song. 

Organize the alumni of the school in which you are director. 

Entertainment funds may be used for buying little incidentals 
such as staples, wax, pool bars. No director is to spend a sum 
of over $5.00 from the school fund without the approval of the 
central office. 

If you desire a picture of an activity, consult the central office. 
Consult the central office before beginning any new activities. 

Attendants are to watch closely the temperature and venti- 
lation of their rooms. 

Check up weekly with the janitor the rooms used. 

Cultivate the acquaintance of the policeman on the beat. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR CONDUCTING AN ACTIVE GAME ROOM 

Games played in this room are to be of the class known as 
low-organized active games. This is the room that appeals mostly 
to the boy teeming with energy. Give him plently of chance to 
work off this superfluous energy so that he will be ready to go to 
the library or quiet game room and take part in the activities 
there. 

Encourage removal of sweaters and coats. 

Suggest shower baths after strenuous play. 
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Handball may be played from 8:45 to 9:30. No bats are to 
be used. 

Induce onlookers to enter into the games, speaking to those 
who stand in the doorway. 

Guard against allowing cliques to monopolize the room and 
the play leader’s attention. 

Organize teams of various sorts. Hold contests and play 
festivals. Have inter-center games. Advertise contests through 
posters in other parts of the building. Use a score-board. 

Direct games—rarely participate in them. 

Sprinkle the floor as often as necessary. Pay close atten- 
tion to ventilation. 

Keep a close lookout for profanity. Do not allow rivalry 
to grow too keen. Teach true sportsmanship. 

A weekly forecast is expected from each play leader. Plan 
books containing directions are furnished. The success of this 
room depends largely upon the nature and variety of the games 
presented. Select games suited to the age and ability of the 
frequenters of the room. Possess a good book on games—Jessie 
Bancroft’s or Emmett Angell’s. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR CONDUCTING BASKET BALL AND INDOOR 
BASEBALL 


Encourage the formation of teams. Allow no person to play 
on a regular team unless he is a member of the central athletic 
association. ‘Ten or more boys should be given stated times for 
practice games. A suggested schedule is as follows: 7:30 to 8, 
8 to 8:30, 8:30 to 9, and match games after 9. These match 
games may be between center teams or between a center team and 
an outside team. All match games must have the O. K. of the 
director. In match games have some person placing the scores 
upon the bulletin board. This will keep the interest of the crowd 
and prevent mistakes in the scores. Encourage inter-cente1 
games. Center teams may not have a practice game and a matck 
game on the same night. 

Basket ball is a very strenuous game and particularly stren- 
uous on the heart. There should always be an intermission in 
both practice and match games. Afternoon boys should not play 
halves of over ten minutes. Allow no person to play more than 
one game in an evening. 

Indoor baseball practice should be limited to 45 minutes. 
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Rules should be strictly enforced or basket ball will deteri- 
orate into football. Five personal fouls should cause the player’s 
retirement from the game. 

The person in charge of these games is responsible for the 
conduct of the audience. Legitimate applause by the audience is 
permissible. While a team is playing no person in the hall should 
be allowed to practice with another ball of any sort or rough it 
with another. Spectators should remove hats. No spitting on 
the floor should be allowed. 

No one should be allowed to play without gymnasium shoes. 
Continuous misconduct on the part of the player or onlooker 
should warrant a suspension for a limited time from the center— 
with the sanction of the director. 

The director is not only to referee but to coach. 

The referee should at all times have uppermost in his mind 
the moral training which the games are to afford. The referee is 
responsible for the condition and the returning of playing 
materials. Balls should be blown up and mended and bats should 
be taped. The referee may call upon responsible persons in the 
hall to assist him in his duties. Referees should keep the news- 
papers informed of important games and scores. 

Girls are to play according to girls’ rules. No male specta- 
tors are allowed at girls’ games. No girl should play outside 
games without a chaperon. 

Girl spectators are not permitted in any basket ball games 
of the boys. The Friday evening match games are the only ex- 
ceptions. 

Visiting teams should receive courteous treatment. Impress 
sportsmanship and good behavior upon your boys before they go 
to play with the other outside teams. 

Players should be given a locker for the season. The attend- 
ance will be more regular if gymnasium clothes remain at the 
center. 


[To Be Concluded] 
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Hold Your Liberty 
Bonds 


The owner of a Liberty Bond is 
the bond creditor of an _ honest 
debtor, and one who is amply able 
to meet its obligations—the United 
States. 

It is poor business to exchange 
such a bond for stock of any sort of 
a speculative nature. Hold your 
Liberty Bonds as a part of wisdom 
as well as a part of patriotism. 


Raise Liberty Dollars 
by giving an Entertainment 
Our Help-U Catalog of 


Patriotic Plays, Drills, Pageants, 
ngs, etc., sent Free! 


Here are some of our Specials— 


Somewhere in France 25¢ 
Spirit of Democracy 25e 
Captain Anne of the Red Cross 25¢ 


For Freedom’s Sake 25¢ 
She Wears a Cross Upon Her Sleeve (song) 25c 
Little Soldier and the Red Cross Maid (song) 25¢ 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
“The House That Helps” 
Franklin, O., also 
Denver, Colo., 300 International Trust Bldg. 


Playground Apparatus and Athletic Goods 
“‘Everything for the Playground” 
Send for free Catalog No. 3 


HILL-STANDARD CO. 


1216 Fun-Ful Ave. 


Anderson, Indiana 


Please mention THe PLaycrounp when writing to advertisers 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
OF THE PLAYGROUND, published monthly at Cooperstown, 

N. Y., for October, 1, 1918 

State of New York, j 

County of New York, aa 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the state and county afore- 

said, personally appeared H. S. Braucher, who, having been duly sworn 

according to law, deposes and says that he is the editor of THE 

PLAYGROUND and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 

and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a 

daily paper, the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the 

date shown in the above caption required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 

embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 

reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, Playground and Recreation Association of America, 1 
Madison Ave., New York City; Editor, H. S. Braucher, 1 Madison 
Ave., New York City; Managing Editor, H. S. Braucher, 1 Madison 
Ave., New York City; Business Manager, H. S. Braucher, 1 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual 
owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock). 

Playground and Recreation Association of America, 1 Madison 
Ave.,. New York City which is composed of about four thousand 
five hundred members. The following comprise the Board of Directors: 

Mrs. Edward W. Biddle, Carlisle, Pa.; Dr. Richard C. Cabot, 
Boston, Mass.; Clarence M. Clark, Philadelphia, Pa.; Grenville Clark, 
New York City; Dr. B. Preston Clark, Boston, Mass; Everett Colby, 
Newark, N. J.; Mrs. E. P. Earle, Montclair, N. J.; Henry W. DeForest, 
New York City; Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, West Orange, N. J.; John H. 
Finley, Albany, N. Y.; Charles W. Garfield, Grand Rapids, Mich.; C. M. 
Gocthe, Sacramento, Cal.; Mrs. Charles A. Goodwin, Hartford, Conn.; 
Austin E. Griffiths, Seattle, Wash.; Dr. J. M. Hankins, Birmingham, Ala. ; 
Mrs. Appleton R. Hiilyer, Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. Francis DeLacy Hyde, 
Plaintield, N.J.; Mrs. Howard R. Ives, Portland, Me.; Gustavus T. 
Kirby, New York City; Walter B. Lasher, Bridgeport, Conn.; G. M. 
Landers, New Britian, Conn.; H. Mck. Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Rob- 
ert Lassiter, Charlotte, N. C.; Joseph Lee, Boston, Mass; Eugene W. 
Lewis, Detroit, Mich.; Edward E. Loomis, New York City; J. H. Mc- 
Curdy, Springfield, Mass.; Otto T. Mallery, Philadelphia, Pa.; Samuel 
Mather, Cleveland, O.; Dr. R.B. Maury, Memphis, Tenn.; Walter A. 
May, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Carl E. Milliken, Augusta, Me.; F. Gordon Osler, 
Toronto, Canada; James H. Perkins, New York City; John T. Pratt, 
New York City; Ellen Scripps, La Jolla, Cal.; Clement Studebaker, Jr., 
South Bend, Ind.; F. S. Titsworth, Denver, Colo.; Harold H. Swift, 
Chicago, [ll.; Theodore N. Vail, New York City; Mrs. James W. 
Wadsworth, Jr., Washington, D. C.; J. C. Walsh, New York City; 
Harris Wittemore, Naugatuck, Conn. 

3. That the known bond holders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities, are: Sce list of directors. 


H. S. BRAUCHER, 


Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of September, 1918. 
(Seal) MABEL M. GLASSEY. 


Notary Public, Cert. filed in New York, Bronx and Kings Counties. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1919.) 
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